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Inaugural  Jlddress  delivered  at  Mercersburg, 
Pa.  at  the  .dnnual  Commencement  of  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  Sept.  26th,  1338,  by  Albert 
Smith,  Professor  of  Ancient  languages  in  the 
Institution. 

The  topic  discussed  in  the  Address  is  one  of  infinite  im¬ 
portance — From  various  facts  which  the  author  states,  he 
infers,  that  in  this  country  an  undue  reliance  is  placed  on 
intellectual  education,  apart  from  moral  and  religious  train¬ 
ing,  for  the  preservation  of  its  Institutions.  In  opposition  lo 
this  he  contends  that  Education  separated  from  religion  fur¬ 
nishes  no  security  to  Morality  and  Freedom. 

In  establishing  this  position  he  appeals  to  the  testimony 
of  facts — 

“  In  the  Athenian  people  we  have  a  striking 
instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  sustain  morality,  and  give  permanence  to 
free  institutions.  Athens  was  the  eye  of  Greece. 
A  system  of  education,  which,  so  far  as  the  intel¬ 
lect  is  concerned,  was  almost  perfect ;  libraries 
well  supplied  with  books ;  lectures  delivered  to 
the  people  on  the  various  branches  of  science  by 
men  whose  memories  are  immortal;  schools  of 
philosophy  more  famous  than  any  other  that  have 
existed;  a  form  of  government  the  most  popular 
the  world  has  ever  seen; — these  were  advantages, 
intellectual  and  civil,  as  great  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  nation,  without  the  Bible,  and  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  to  possess.  Knowledge  was  not  confined  at 
Athens  to  a  few  philosophers.  The  Athenian 
system  of  education  embraced  in  its  ample  requi¬ 
sitions  the  whole  circle  of  human  science.  Read¬ 
ing,  writing,  pronunciation,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  geometry,  astronomy,  logic,  rhetoric, 
ethics,  history,  the  laws,  politics,  design,  in  a 
word,  every  subject  of  which  the  ancients  had  any 
knowledge,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Athenian 
youth.  In  their  schools  for  children,  opened  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun  and  closed  only  with  the  de¬ 
parting  day,  were  received  the  first  lessons  of  that 
wisdom  after  which  the  Greeks  sought,  and  there 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  that  immortality 
which  they  acquired.” 

♦  *»**■* 
“  If  then,  learning  and  science  and  general  in¬ 


telligence  can  make  a  nation  virtuous,  and  secure  | 
public  happiness,  what  a  pattern  of  morality,  good 
order,  and  rational  liberty,  may  we  expect  such  a 
people  as  the  Athenians  to  have  set  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow  men.  Yet  this  is  the  people  of 
whom  Cicero  declares,  that  they  only  knew 
what  teas  right,  but  would  not  do  it.  All  this 
light  was  united  with  the  most  destructive  immo¬ 
ralities.  Gaming  was  with  them  an  insane  and 
uncontrollable  passion.  Drunkenness  prevailed 
to  such  a  degree  that  Plato  says  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  the  whole  city  intoxicated  at  the  fes¬ 
tivals.  Licentiousness,  too,  reigned  to  an  almost 
unparalleled  extent.  These  and  other  vices  ate 
out  the  heart  of  national  morality,  and  conse¬ 
quently  rendered  the  government  unstable  and  de¬ 
stroyed  public  happiness.  In  the  heroic  ages, 
when  there  was  the  least  knowledge,  there  was 
also  the  least  vice.  And  as  Athens  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  summit  of  her  greatness,  if  knowledge 
and  refinement  were  increased,  crime  also  increas¬ 
ed  with  them. 

“  Athens  fell,”  says  Montesquieu,  “  because 
her  faults  appeared  to  lier  so  pleasant  that  she  was 
unwilling  to  cure  them.*’  But  however  pleasant 
to  the  heart  of  man  may  be  such  errors  as  have 
been  pointed  out,  if  the  remark  of  the  same  writer 
is  correct,  that  “  More  states  have  been  ruined  by 
violations  of  morality,  than  by  violations  of  the 
laws,”  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  result. 
****■*» 

“The  character  of  the  early  Romans  was  almost 
the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  alto¬ 
gether  diverse  from  the  refined  degeneracy  of  the 
modern  Italians.  Stern  integrity,  incorruptible 
love  of  justice,  simplicity  of  life,  and  sincerity  of 
manners — these  are  tlie  qualities  which  we  admire 
in  the  ancestors  of  Rome.  “  In  peace  and  war,” 
says  Sallust,  “they  cultivated  good  morals.  Great 
harmony  prevailed,  but  no  avarice.  Right  and 
duty  were  regarded,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  laws,  as  from  natural  impulse.  Discord  and 
dissimulation  found  a  place  only  against  enemies  ; 
citizens  strove  with  citizens  only  in  virtue.  Mag¬ 
nificence  prevailed  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
frugality  in  domestic  affairs,  and  fidelity  towards 
friends.” 

***»»* 

“  Let  us  now  inquire  what  gave  to  the  Roman 
virtue  that  strength  and  vigor,  whose  rugged  fea¬ 
tures  every  where  appear  during  the  days  of  their 
prosperity.  Was  it  the  diffusion  of  knowledge? 
What  is  the  idea  which  the  very  term  Old  Ro¬ 
man  suggests  ?  Certainly  not  that  of  intellectual 
cultivation.  It  is  of  moral  principle,  not  of  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  that  we  think.  In  those  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  Roman  history  when  the  people 
were  most  virtuous,  they  were  not  instructed  even 
in  the  rudiments  of  science.  The  Romans  were 
originally  not  at  all  distinguished  for  the  love  of 
learning.  The  virtuous  habits  of  this  noble  peo¬ 
ple  were  established,  and  the  foundations  of  ffieir 


immense  empire  laid,  long  before  any  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  knowledge  existed  in  the  nation. 

It  was  not  to  science,  but  to  religion,  that  they 
were  indebted  for  their  moral  greatness,  and  their 
political  supremacy.” 

“  The  principles  from  which  originated  the  lus¬ 
tre  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  boundless  extent 
cf  the  Roman  conquests  were  domestic  morality, 
love  of  country,  and  the  fear  of  the  gods  ;  these 
three,  and  the  greatest  of  these  was-  the  last.  It 
was  the  bond  and  security  of  the  others,  and 
therefore  the  grand  procuring  cause  of  the  results 
of  the  combination.  While  reverence  for  the 
gods  remained,  freedom  and  public  happiness 
continued  to  be  enjoyed,  even  without  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  to  more  than  a  very  limited 
extent.  But  when  religion  declined,  morality  de¬ 
clined  with  it.  When  the  fear  of  the  gods  was 
weakened,  morality  gave  way  before  tlie  violence 
of  passion,  and  patriotism  was  displaced  by  pri¬ 
vate  interest.  And  when  the  Epicurean  philos¬ 
ophy  began  to  remove  all  faith  in  the  gods,  and 
they  ceased  to  exist  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  morality  and  patriotism  perished  with  them. 
When  scepticism  became  prevalent ;  when  Caesar 
could  assert  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  and 
Cato  could  approve;  when  Seneca  could  say 
“No  one  is  any  longer  so  much  a  child,  that  he 
must  be  shewn  that  there  is  no  Cerberus,  or  Tar¬ 
tarus  ;”  what  then  was  the  state  of  morals  ?  Those 
were  the  times  when  Jugurtha,  as  he  departed 
from  Rome,  having  often  looked  back  npon  it  in 
silence,  at  length  broke  out  in  these  remarkable  , 
words  ;  “  A  city  set  up  for  sale,  and  soon  about 
to  perish,  if  only  a  buyer  can  be  found” — a  pre¬ 
diction  that  was  speedily  verified.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  poets  and  philosophers,  suchstates- 
'mcn  as  Lucullus,  Catiline,  Crassus,  Clodius,  An¬ 
thony,  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Augustus,  were  the 
men  who  corrupted  the  morals,  and  subverted  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  Theirs  were  charac¬ 
ters  produced  by  a  sceptical  period.  They  were 
men  who,  like  Napoleon,  carried  their  hearts  in 
their  heads.  They  were  men  who,  for  the  most 
part,  rejected  all  belief  in  future  retribution,  and 
even  future  existence,  and  denied  the  very  being 
of  a  God.  Or  if  at  any  time  the  terrible  goad- 
ings  of  conscience  vanquished  their  unbelief,  we 
see  them  giving  way  to  the  grossest  superstition. 
For  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  rankest  scepti¬ 
cism  and  the  extreme  of  superstition  appear  to  be 
next  door  neighbors. 

The  results  of  this  shifting  combination  of  un¬ 
belief  and  superstition,  which  followed  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  early  Ro¬ 
mans,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  Seneca’s 
description  of  his  times.  “  All  is  full  of  crimi¬ 
nality  and  vice  ;  indeed  much  more  of  these  is 
committed  than  can  be  remedied  by  force.  A 
monstrous  contest  of  abandoned  wickedness  is 
carried  on.  The  lust  of  sin  increases  daily ;  and 
shame  is  daily  more  and  more  extinguished.  Dis- 
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carding  respect  for  every  thing  good  and  sacred, 
lust  rushes  on  wherever  it  wijl.  Vice  no  longer 
hides  itself.  It  stalks  forth  before  all  eyes.  So 
public  has  abandoned  wickedness  become,  and  so 
openly  does  it  flame  up  in  the  minds  of  all,  that 
innocence  is  no  longer  merely  rare,  but  has  wholly 
ceased  to  exist.”  Could  such  a  state  as  this  be 
free  ?  A  civil  despotism,  with  the  mockery  of  a 
senate  and  of  freedom,  had  already  usurped  the 
seat  of  Liberty,  soon  to  be  displaced  by  a  milita- 
r)'  domination  still  more  terrible.  And  the  re¬ 
maining  history  of  the  Empire  is  a  continuous 
"record  of  atrocities,  in  number  and  enormity  as 
much  exceeding  any  similar  developments  of  de¬ 
pravity,  which  the  black  scroll  of  humanity  ex¬ 
hibits,  as  the  theatre  on  which  they  were  perform¬ 
ed  was  grander  and  more  magnifleent  than  any 
other,  which  has  displayed  its  pageantry  before 
the  eyes  of  men.” 

The  above  extracts  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  plan  of  the  discourse,  and  the  mode  of  its 
execution.  On  the  general  question  we  have  frequently 
expreasf  J  our  opinions.  To  educate,  in  our  definition  of 
the  term,  is  to  draw  out  into  actual  and  profitable  use  all  the 
powers  of  the  man,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  by 
tbair  development  to  increase,  extend  and  perfect  them. 
In  a  good  education  all  the  powers  of  the  man  are  cultivated, 
end  that  in  their  just  proportion  and  subordination.  Per¬ 
fection  through  duty,  is,  we  have  elsewhere  said,  the  end  of 
our  being.  Education,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  religious, 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  forward.  But  while 
we  deprecate  the  separating  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  edu¬ 
cation  and  admit  to  the  fullest  extent  what  Prof.  Smith  has 
ao  clearly  shewn  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  mere  intellectual  development  for  securing  the 
morality  and  consequently  the  happiness  of  nations,  we  can¬ 
not  but  rejoice  in  the  efforts  now  making  over  the  world 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  express  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  final  issue.  Education  is  not  viewed  by 
all  men  under  the  aspect  in  which  we  regard  it.  Some 
confine  it  to  the  development  of  the  intellect — others  would 
separate  morals  from  religion.  We  believe  all  such  systems 
to  be  radically  defective.  But  this  belief  prompts  us  only  to 
increased  exertions  to  superadd  what  we  conceive  to  be 
wanting.  We  are  willing,  in  short,  to  co-operate  with  those 
who  differ  from  us  on  the  points  to  which  we  refer,  as  far 
as  they  are  willing  to  aid  us,- because  we  believe  that  educa¬ 
tion,  even  under  its  most  imperfect  forms,  is  preferable  to  ig¬ 
norance  ;  that  intellectual  training  can  never  be  entirely  sep¬ 
arated  fmm  moral  training ;  that  in  attending  school,  for  ex¬ 
ample  with  the  view  merely  of  learning  to  read,  habits  of  at¬ 
tention,  cf  industry,  of  punctuality  are  acquired,  which  ex¬ 
ert  a  beneficial  influence  on  character.  On  one  particular 
only  we  can  make  no  concession.  In  a  country,  the  majority 
of  whose  inhabitants  are  Christians,  the  scriptures  ought  to 
be  need  as  the  text-book  of  morals  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
peeeepts  and  narratives  should  form  a  promineiit  object  of 
Study. 

We  take  leave  of  this  address  with  expressing  the  grati¬ 
fication  which  we  have  derived  firom  its  perusal  and  the 
^ptoepect  it  holds  forth  of  eminent  usefulness  on  the  part  of 
its  author,  in  the  department  on  which  he  is  entering. 


It  will  be  seen  in  “  the  history  of  Normal  Schools," 
which  we  present  in  this  number,  that  they  originated  with 
mao  extansively  read  in  Claaidcai  literature;  and  that  sanc- 
(ifiad  by  Christian  piety.  All  over  Germany  the  Schools 
fer  the  education  of  teachers,  were  fbetered  by  the  semina- 
liaa  af  a  higher  grade,  answering  to  our  Colleges  and  Uni- 
uaniliea.  We  have  often  referred  to  the  feet  and  again  beg 


public  attention  to  it.  We  have  hence  inferred — and  do 
again  infer  that  the  notion  of  Ciilleges  being  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  Primary  Schools,  is  as  false  in  fact  as  it  is  un¬ 
sound  in  theory.  The  history  is  as  untrue  as  the  philoso¬ 
phy  is  unphilosophical.  The  Normal  Seminary  has  indeed 
been  separated  from  the  Colleges;  but  this  alters  not  tUe 
fact  of  their  being  called  into  being  by  them.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment,  tha,  it  might  have  the  peoples’  mind  at  its  own  mould¬ 
ing,  removed  the  Teacher’s  Seminary  from  the  College,  it 
was  to  prevent  that  spirit  of  liberty,  which  always  follows 
Classical  literature,  from  infecting  the  people,  through  the 
school  teachers.  WhetLei  this  ought  to  ope.ate  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  and  inducement  in  this  country,  we  leave  the  people 
to  judge. 

From  the  Cormectieut  Common  School  Journal. 

HISTORY  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  OR  SEMINA¬ 
RIES  FOR  THE  EDUC.ATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  following  curious  and  valuable  details  on 
the  history  of  their  institutions,  are  given  by  Mrs. 
Austin,  in  the  preface  to  her  translation  of  Cou¬ 
sin’s  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Prussia : 

“Schools  specially  destined  for  educating  the 
school-master  in  the  principles  and  application 
of  his  profession,  cannot  be  traced  higher  than 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Franke, 
the  celebrated  pietiest,  must  be  regarded  as  their 
originator.  Beside  his  noble  foundations  of  the 
Pffidagogium  and  Orphan  House  of  Halle,  stood 
a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  whe¬ 
ther  of  learned  or  popular  schools  ;  and  under 
Steinmetz,  and  his  successors  in  that  Abbacy, 
Klosterberge,  near  Magdeburg,  was  long  a  nurse¬ 
ry  from  whence  school-masters  trained  in  the 
principles  of  Franke,  and  the  spirit  of  Speneriaii 
pietism,  were  transplanted  over  the  whole  north 
of  Germany.  The  education  and  the  educator 
now  became- the  object  of  general  interest  in  Ger¬ 
many.  From  1730,  academical  lectures  on  Pai- 
dagogik  app.ear  to  have  been  regularly  and  uni¬ 
versally  delivered ;  and  for  philologists  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  those  destined  for  teachers  in  the 
classical  or  learned  schools,  special  seminaries,  in 
which  the  stipendiary  alumni  were  carefully  in¬ 
structed  and  exercised,  gradually  became  attached 
to  all  the  principal  universities.  Overlooking  the 
Seminarium  doctrinst  elegantioris,  of  Celarius, 
in  Halle,  the  Philological  and  Scholastic  Semi¬ 
nary  of  Gottingen,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Ges- 
ner,  in  1738,  was  the  first  regular  institution  of 
the  kind,  an  institution  imitated  in  Jena,  Halle, 
Erlangen,  Helmstadt,  Leipzig,  Herdelberg,  Kiel, 
Breslau,  Berlin,  Munich,  Dorpat,  &cr  The  be- 
neflcial  effects  of  the  seminaries  for  learned  teach¬ 
ers,  naturally  directed  an  increased  attention  to 
the  education  of  the  inferior  instructors.  In  Prus¬ 
sia,  the  meritorious  Hecker,  a  pupil  of  the  Fran- 
kean  discipline,  and  first  founder  of  the  schools 
variously  denominated  Burgher,  Middle  or  Real, 
had  supported  at  Berlin,  from  the  year  1748,  a 
sort  of  nursery  of  popular  instructors,  in  which 
Frederick  2d  testified  an  interest.  In  1752,  a 
royal  ordinance  enjoined  that  on  the  crown  de¬ 
mesnes  in  the  Neu  Mark  and  Pomerania,  all 
vacancies  in  the  country  schools  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  pupils  from  Hecker’s  Seminary,  the  king 
at  the  same  time  allowing  an  annual  stipend  for 
the  support  of  twelve  alumni  of  that  establish¬ 
ment;  a  number  which,  in  1788,  was  raised  to 
sixty.  Basedow  had  the  merit,  at  least,  of  con¬ 
centrating  public  interest  on  the  importance  of 
improving  methods  of  education,  although  his  se¬ 
minary  for  teachers  was  never  brought  to  bear ; 


but  the  Canon  von  Rochow  was  the  man  who 
mainly  operated  a  reform  in  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  proved,  by  precept  and  example,  the 
advantages  of  a  more  careful  education  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  scnool-masier.  The  school,  on  his  own 
estate  of  Rekahn,  in  Brandenburg,  and  those  on 
the  adjoining  properties,  were  organized  under 
his  direction.  Hither,  travellers  from  all  parts 
flocked  to  admire  and  imitate;  in  fact,  from  1773, 
these  became  the  model  schools,  to  which  young 
men  from  every  quarter  of  Germany  were  sent, 
to  be  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  pri¬ 
mary  instruction.  'J'he  good  example  operated. 
In  Prussia,  previous  to  the  period  of  revolution, 
public  seminaries  for  the  education  of  inferior 
school-masters,  were  established  at  Ilalberstadt, 
in  1788,  and  at  Breslau,  in  1787; — while  similar 
establishments  were  supported  by  private  liberali¬ 
ty,  in  Wcsel  by  the  Baron  von  der  Reck,  and  in 
Minden  by  the  pastor  Herbing.  During  the  sub¬ 
sequent  years  of  calamity  and  war,  the  determi¬ 
nation  previously  given  was  necessarily  retarded. 
In  1806,  there  existed  in  Prussia  only  fourteen 
of  the  great  public  seminaries  for  private  school¬ 
masters.  These  are  now  nearly  quadrupled. 

“  The  other  states  of  Germany  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  lagged  behind  the  country  in  which  these 
institutions  originated ;  and  the  lesser  states  have 
been  even  more  forward  than  the  greater.  Though 
far  inferior  to  most  of  Uie  German  principalities, 
in  the  education  of  the  lower  orders,  Hanover 
has  one  of  her  seminaries  for  the  training  of  pri¬ 
mary  school-masters,  which  dates  from  1750. 
Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  there  existed 
similar  flourishing  institutions  in  Usingen,  Des¬ 
sau,  Cassel,  Detmold,  Gotha,  Oehringen,  and 
Kiel.  Nor  were  the  Catholic  states  less  active 
than  the  Protestant  in  the  same  blessed  work.  In 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  improvement  of  po¬ 
pular  education,  and  the  general  institution  of 
normal  schools  were  mainly  promoted  by  the 
zeal  of  two  eminent  churchmen.  Bishop  von  Fel- 
biger  and  Dean  Kindermann  von  Schulstein,  (an 
auspicious  name !)  Their  exertions  date  from 
1770,  and  the  reform  was  commenced  in  Bohe¬ 
mia.  In  the  Bishopric  of  Munster,  the  spirit  of 
improvement  was  awakened  by  the  Baron  von 
Furslenburg,  and  seminaries  for  school-masters 
established  prior  to  the  French  revolution.  The 
Bavarian  reform  was  more  recent.  The  spirit  of 
amelioration  was  communicated  from  Germany 
to  the  neighbouring  states.  Denmark  became  an 
early  imitator;  and  seminaries  for  primary  teach¬ 
ers  were  introduced,  not  only  into  Holstein,  but 
into  the  Scandinavian  provinces  of  the  monarchy, 
previous  to  the  revolutionary  period.” 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Teachers’  Seminaries,  it  may  be  remarked 
generally,  that  within  the  last  half  century,  the 
progress  of  primary  instruction  may  be  measured 
by  the  provision  made  for  the  education  of  teach¬ 
ers.  In  Russia,  where  the  Emperor  Alexander 
commenced  a  wise  system  of  policy  by  establish¬ 
ing  universalies,  academies,  and  district  schools, 
the  entire  machinery  is  governed  by  the  central 
Normal  School  at  St.  Petersburg.  Switzerland 
can  claim  that  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fel- 
lenberg  were  in  fact  the  Normal  Schools  of  Eu- 
'  rope — and  some  of  the  cantons  have  lately  made 
liberal  annual  provision  for  the  education  of  com¬ 
mon  school  teachers. 

In  France,  the  first  application  of  this  grand 
idea  was  made  by  Napoleon,  in  his  decree  of  the 
I7lh  of  March,  1808,  for  the  organization  of  the 
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University  establisbing  the  central  Normal  School 
at  Pari8-*-although  the  first  conception  of  it  was 
struck  out  in  the  frenzy  of  the  Revolution,  by  a 
decree  of  the  National  Convention  of  1794. 

In  1837  there  wer«  eighty-three  of  these  semi¬ 
naries  in  full  operatioa,  forming,  as  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  remarked,  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  a  grand  focus  oflight,  scattering  its  rays  in 
all  directions.  Holland  was  more  slow  and  par¬ 
tial  in  introducing  this  improvement  into  her  sys¬ 
tem,  but  she  can  now  claim  a  high  rank  fur  the 
Normal  School  at  Harlaem,  of  which  we  shall 
give  an  account  in  this  number.  England,  with 
all  her  wealth  and  literature — with  all  her  prince¬ 
ly  endowments  for  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  lias,  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  done  absolutely  nothing  as  a  government, 
for  the  education  of  the  poorer  and  working 
classes.  The  two  Societies,  the  National,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies,  have 
accomplished  much.  The  Central  School,  in 
Westminster,  and  the  more  famous  Borough  Road 
School,  are  model  schools,  and  designed  to  be 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  several  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  last  named  is  conducted  after  the 
system  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  was  such  an  one 
as  Dewitt  Clinton  was  anxious  to  l.ave  adopted  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  One  of  th?  best  Lancas- 
terian  teachers  in  this  country,  Mr.  Lovell,  of 
New  Haven,  was  trained  in  that  school.  We 
shall  give  an  account  of  it  in  some  subsequent 
number  of  the  Journal. 

In  Scotland,  efforts  have  more  recently  been 
made,  both  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  to  estab¬ 
lish  Normal  Sehools.  The  one  at  Glasgow,  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  Mr.  McCrie,  is  rendering 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  that  old 
dominion  of  parochial  schools. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Journal  of  Education, 
the  able  and  successful  pioneer  in  the  cause  of 
Common  School  improvement,  was  early  and 
earnest  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  seminaries  for  teachers. 
The  Teachers  Seminary  at  Andover,  established 
in  1835,  was  the  first  to  go  into  operation  ;  and 
although  it  could  never  be  ranked  as  a  complete¬ 
ly  organized  Normal  School,  it  did  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  school  improvement.  New 
York  was  the  first  state  to  take  np  the  policy  of 
providing  partially  in  her  “Academical  Teachers 
Departments”  for  the  education  of  her  teachers. 
Massachusetts,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent 
pages  of  this  number,  as  she  was  the  first  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  efficient,  universal  system  of  free 
schools  on  this  continent,  is  likely  to  be  the  first 
to  bring  the  uplifting  influence  of  Teachers  Semi¬ 
naries,  or  Normal  Schools,  to  bear  upon  that  sys¬ 
tem.  And  will  not  Conn’ecticut,  which  has  been 
quoted  the  world  over  for  her  munificient  patron¬ 
age  of  Common  School  Education,  and  enjoying 
as  she  does  better  advantages  for  engrafting  those 
improvements  which  the  experience  of  other 
countries  have  struck  out,  and  demonstrated  to 
be  indeed  improvements,  in  primary  schools, 
make  one  general  and  generous  effort  to  place 
her  school  system  on  an  eminence,  not  only  on  a 
level  with,  but  far  above  the  system  adopted  by 
any  state  or  people,  at  home  or  abroad. 

TOWN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  establishment  of  town  Grammar  Schools 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  many  towns  in  this 
Commonwealth.  The  number  of  towns  that  are 


by  law  required  to  support  such  schools,  and  are 
delinquent  in  their  duty,  was  at  the  date  of  the 
first  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  twenty- 
nine.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  number  is 
diminishing. 

The  town  of  Taunton  was  last  year  indicted 
for  neglecting  to  keep  a  town  school.  The  pen¬ 
alty  for  this  neglect  is  twice  the  largest  sum  ever 
appropriated  by  the  town  in  any  one  year  for  the 
public  schools.  Taunton  has  petitioned  the  Le¬ 
gislature  for  such  a  modification  of  the  law  as 
would  exempt  it  from  this  duty,  but  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  whom  this  petition  was  referred  have  re¬ 
ported  against  the  modification. 

Nantucket,  has  established  a  town  school,  and 
Lynn,  last  year,  voted  to  do  so. 

Gloucester  has  for  some  years  been  without  an 
institution  of  this  kind,  the  more  necessary  there 
on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  town  from  any 
Academy.  At  the  town  meeting  on  the  fifth  of 
March,  instant,  the  subject  was  brought  before 
the  town  in  some  plain,  pertinent,  and  decided 
remarks,  which  we  will  copy  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  school  committee. 

“  The  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of 
Gloucester,  as  by  law  directed,  submit  this,  their 
Annual  Report,  to  the  Town. 

“The  Father  of  our  Country,  the  immortal 
Washington,  in  that  invaluable  legacy  of  the 
wisdom  gathered  from  his  long  and  richly  varied 
experience,  his  Farewell  Address,  enjoins  upon 
the  American  people  the  care  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion,  as  among  the  highest  of  duties,  and  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  wel'.-being  of  a  free  community.  We 
will  quote  his  words 

“  ‘It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  moral¬ 
ity  is  a  necessary  spring  of  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or 
less  force  to  every  species  of  free  government. 
Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with 
indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  fabric  ? 

“  ‘Promote  then,  as  an  object  primary  impor¬ 
tance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a 
government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is 
essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlight¬ 
ened.” 

“  Your  Committee  felt  the  full  force  of  this 
solemn  injunction,  and  they  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  them 
with  the  determination  to  spare  no  effort  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  and  to 
derive  from  them  the  greatest  possible  advantages 
both  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration.  To  this  end  they  have  labored  assidu¬ 
ously,  and  they  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  at 
their  success. 

“  Before  proceeding  to  report  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  schools  in  the  town,  your 
Committee  must  lie  allowed  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  town  to  some  requisitions  of  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  present  disregarded  here, 
to  the  serious  loss  and  injury  of  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration. 

“  By  the  fifth  section  of  the  Law  of  Public 
Instruction — 

“  ‘Every  town,  containing  five  hundred  fami¬ 
lies  or  householders,  shall,  besides  the  schools 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  maintain  a 
school,  to  be  kept  by  a  master  of  competent  abi¬ 
lity  and  good  morals,  who  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  branches  of  learning  before  mentioned,  give 
instruction  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 


book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry,  algAra  $ 
and  such  last  mentioned  school  shall  Im  kepi 
for  the  benrfU  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  toum, 
ten  months  at  least,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in 
each  year,  and  at  such  convenient  place,  or  alten> 
nately  at  such  places  in  the  town,  as  the  said 
inhabitants  at  their  annual  meeting  shall  deter¬ 
mine,  and  in  every  town  containing  four  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitant,  the  said  master  shall,  in  addition 
to  all  the  branches  of  instruction  before  required 
in  this  chapter,  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  and  general  his¬ 
tory,  rhetoric  and  logic' 

“Your  Committee  would  respectfully  submit 
to  the  town  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  good  citizens  to  obey  the  laws,  with 
the  respect  which  the  town  owes  to  its  own  char¬ 
acter  and  reputation,  with  the  regard  which  we 
ought  to  feel  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us,  or  even  with  the  first  principles  of 
common  honesty,  any  long  grossly  to  violate  or 
cunningly  to  evade  the  wholesome  provisions  of 
the  statute  just  quoted.  To  vote  that  every  dis¬ 
trict  school  in  the  town  shall  be  a  town  grammar 
school,  without  providing  the  means  to  make  it 
such,  is  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  to  vote  that  a 
calf  shall  be  an  elephant.  The  vote  does  not 
change  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Our  district 
schools  are  not  the  town  grammar  schools  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  statute,  though  they  are  excellent 
and  most  admirable  institutions  in  their  place. 
To  establish  a  real  town  grammar  school  in  every 
district  would  cost  more  than  the  town  can  afford 
to  raise.  But  we  ask  every  voter  in  this  town 
whether  it  is  becoming  a  town  of  nine  thousand 
inhabitants  to  attempt  to  shield  itself  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  statute  duty  by  a  fraudulent  entry 
on  its  records,  by  a  vote  registered  there  for  the 
inspection  of  the  world,  that  a  thing  is  what  it  is 
not,  that  our  district  schools  are  common  town 
grammar  schools.  Has  not  such  a  proceeding, 
when  well  considered,  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
a  paltry  evasion  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  come 
up  to  the  mark  manfully,  and  do  our  duty,  under 
the  law  ?  • 

“  The  question  whether  the  town  be  not  really 
liable  to  twice  the  highest  sum  ever  raised  for  the 
schools  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  a  town  school, 
is  a  question  of  very  little  consequence  compared 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  character  of  the 
town  is  implicated  by  any  covert  attempt  to  evade 
the  law,  or  compared  with  the  vital  interests  of 
our  children  left  unprovided  for. 

“That  all  education  beyond  the  mere  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning  taught  in  the  district  schools, 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  families  of  a  few  for¬ 
tunate  citizens  who  can  afford  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  town  to  school,  is  a  proposition  so  ar- 
istocratical  and  justly  odious  that  it  would  not  be 
listened  to  for  a  moment;  yet  such  is  the  practi¬ 
cal  consequence  of  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
town  to  provide  higher  schools.  Unless  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  this  town  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  next  generation  should  grow  up  in  compara¬ 
tive  ignorance,  while  the  most  arduous  effort  are 
making  in  every  part  of  the  state  to  elevate  and 
improve  our  common  school  education,  this  cry¬ 
ing  evil  calls  aloud  for  a  remedy.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  conceive  that  they  have  done  their  duty  in 
calling  the  attention  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  thia 
subject.  It  now  remains  for  the  town  to  do 
theirs.” 

This  report  was  read  in  an  unusually  full  meet¬ 
ing,  and  sdter  a  full  discussion  of  several  of  the 
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topliM  lotiched  upon,  it  was  accepted  without 
amend  nrent  by  a  vote  of  more  than  four-flfths  of 
the  legal  voters  present. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Rantoul — That  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  town  forthwith  to  establish  a  gram¬ 
mar  school  according  to  law.  This  motion  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
meeting.  A  large  Committe  was  then  appointed, 
of  which  Mr.  Rantoul  was  named  chairman,  to 
report  the  best  mode  of  carrying  this  vote  into 
effect. 

These  proceedings  are  highly  honorable  to  the 
citizens  of  Gloucester.  If  their  resolve  is  carried 
out  with  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived  pos¬ 
terity  will  have  reason  to  bless  the  enlightened 
policy  which  note  actuates  them.  We  congratu¬ 
late  the  parents  of  that  town  upon  the  better  pros¬ 
pect  opening  for  their  children,  and  we  hope  that 
their  example  will  be  followed  wherever  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  such  an  example  should  be  held  up 
for  imitation. 
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LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

The  half-yearly  examinations  of  the  Students  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution  were  held  on  the  let,  2d,  and  3d,  instant.  The  compe¬ 
tition  between  the  Franklin  and  Washington,  Literary  Socie- 
tiee,  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  3d.  The 
Franklin  Society  was  represented  ,by  Mahlon  Yatdiey,  of 
Yardleyville,  Backs  County,  aa  Declaimer;  Edward  F.  Stew¬ 
art,  of  Easton,  as  Essayist — subject.  The  Imagination  ;  and 
A.  A.  Howell,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  as  Debater.  Tne 
Washington  Society  was  represented  by  Samuel  Adams, 
of  Cumberland  County,  as  Declaimer ;  James  N.  Lewis,  of 
Bradford  County,  as  Essayist — subject,  The  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  as  developed  in  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
America ;  and  W.  A.  Porter,  of  Huntingdon,  as  Debater. 
The  question  debated  was.  Ought  provision  to  be  made  by 
law  for  the  gratuitous  support  of  the  poor — the  affirmative  of 
which  was  maintained  by  the  Franklin  Debater,  the  nega¬ 
tive  by  the  Washington. 


“COMMON  SCHOOL  ASSISTANT.” 

We  present  to  our  readers  such  parts  of  the  “draft  of  a 
revised  Common  School  Law,”  prepared  by  the  late  Super¬ 
intendent,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  Esq.  as  relate  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  periodical  under  the  above  title. 

“He  shall  cause  to  be  published  at  the  seat  of 
government  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month, 
a  periodical  sheet  of  the  size  and  in  the 

form,  to  he  called  the  “Common  School 
Assistant,”  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  gra¬ 
tis  and  post-paid  monthly,  to  each  president,  se¬ 
cretary  and  treasurer  of  every  accepting  district 
in  the  Commonwealth;  in  and  through  which  he 
shall  publish  all  his  official  decisions  as  superin¬ 
tendent,  insert  a  list  of  all  orders  on  the  State 
Treasurer  for  appropriations  issued  to  district 
treasurers  during  the  preceding  month;  reply,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  all  inquiries  made  to  him  ; 
and  communicate  all  forms  of  reports,  with  in¬ 
structions  and  other  documents  required  by  the 
different  districts;  and  the  rest  of  the  columns  of 
said  monthly  paper  shall  be  filled  with  such  mat¬ 
ter  connecteid  with,  and  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  the  subject  of  general  education,  as  he  may 
from  time  to  time  write  or  select. 

And  said  ‘*Comraon  School  Assistant,”  so  con¬ 


ducted  and  published,  is  hereby  constitnted,  and 
shall  be  recognized  as  an  official  paper,  and  all 
the  decisions,  documents  and  acts  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  therein  printed  and  published  with  his 
name  attached  to  them,  respectively,  shall  be  ta¬ 
ken  and  recognized  in  all  judicial  proceedings, 
and  at  oil  times  as  his  official  decisions,  docu¬ 
ments  Lnd  acts,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
were  actually  signed  with  his  name  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  his  office.” 

“  And  all  moneys  reasonably  and  necessarily 
expended  by  him  in  the  performance  of  his  afore¬ 
said  duties,  shall,  upon  due  proof  be  allowed  to 
him  by  the  auditor  general,  and  paid  by  the 
State  Treasurer  out  of  any  money  therein  not 
ollierwise  appropriated.” 

“  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  superintendent  shall  take  measures  to  have 
it  published  in  the  “Common  School  Assistant,” 
the  first  number  of  which  shall  be  issued  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  month,  commencing  next 
after  the  date  hereof,  accompanied  with  such  ex¬ 
planations  and  remarks  as  to  him  shall  seem 
proper.” 

Upon  this  proposition  Mr.  Burrowes  thus  commen  ts; 

“  The  Other  exception  is  contained  in  the  7th 
and  8th  paragraphs,  which  relate  to  the  periodi¬ 
cal  sheet  directed  to  be  published  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent.  The  want  of  this  desirable  addition 
to  the  machinery  of  the  system,  has  been  long 
felt.  The  proposition  would  have  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
last  year,  had  it  not  been  for  the  then  excited 
state  of  political  feeling.  The  Superintendent  did 
not  wish  to  incur  upon  himself,  and  through  him, 
upon  the  system,  the  suspicion  which  he  knew 
the  recklessness  of  party  spirit  would  soon  a- 
rouse,  that  the  paper  mignt  be  made  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  party  purposes.  No  such  risk  now  ex¬ 
ists,  and  the  recommendation  being  made  at  the 
present  juncture,  shows  that  he  confidently  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  paper  will  never  be  thus  debased. 

The  advantage  of  the  measure  are  so  obvious, 
as  scarcely  to  need  a  statement.  However,  a- 
mong  them,  and  for  the  information  of  such  as 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  minute  detail  of  the 
Superintendent’s  duty,  may  be  named  the  follow- 
ing : 

It  will  introduce  perfect  uniformity  into  the 
various  operations  of  the  system,  in  every  de¬ 
partment  and  in  every  district.  Every  decision 
iqade,  instruction  given,  or  advice  offered  by  the 
Superintendent,  will  be  known  and  have  its  ef¬ 
fect  in  all  the  districts,  instead  of  one  merely, 
as  under  the  existing  practice  of  transmitting  it 
to  only  one  district,  by  letter.  Each  can  thus 
be  applied  all  over  the  State.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Superintendent  will  be  more  careful  in 
his  decisions  and  other  official  acts,  when  he 
knows  they  are  to  be  published  and  to  have  ge¬ 
neral  effect.  When  he  now  makes  a  decision, 
only  intended  to  [  be  known  in  one  district,  it  is 
almost  impossihrte  for  him  entirely  to  escape  be¬ 
ing  influenced  by  the  local  circumstances  of  the 
case.  This  tendency  will  be  wholly  corrected 
by  the  knowledge,  that  the  opinion,  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  case,  is  to  be  promulgated  as  the  general 
law  of  the  system,  in  all  cases  involving  like' 
principles. 

It  will  save  Directors,  and  other  local  officers, 
much  of  their"  present  labor  and  perplexity,  and 
diminish  the  labor  of  the  Superintendent.  Se¬ 
veral  cases  almost  daily  reacli  him,  precisely  si¬ 
milar  to  each  other  in  principle.  One  decision 


WbUld  Settle  them  all,  if  published  in  the  manner 
proposed,  and  would  probablv  prevent  all  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  same  kind,  froci  other  districts. 

It  will  enable  the  Superinlfindant  to  lay  before 
the  whole  number  cf  disiricte,  any  information, 
however  slightly  important;  v/hich  he  may  at 
any  time  think  proper  to  communicate.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  this  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  circular 
letters,  which  are  so  uncertain,  troublesome  and 
expensive,  as  to  be  only  resorted  to  on  very 
pressing  occasions. 

It  will  enable  him  to  bring  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  other  States,  and  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  aid  of  the  System  of  this  State,  and  will 
thus  render  our  system  more  perfect. 

It  will  enable  him  to  present  to  the  officers  of 
the  system,  and  to  teachers  and  parents,  much 
interesting  and  valuable  information  on  subjects 
connected  with  public  instruction,  science  and 
Literature. 

It  will  decrease  the  postage  account  of  the 
system  to  one  fourth  of  its  present  amount.  It 
is  now  about  $1,5C0  annually.  The  only  letters 
which  v,’ill  be  sent,  if  the  measure  be  adopted, 
from  the  Superintendent’s  office,  will  be  those 
containing  the  orders  for  State  appropriations, 
which  include  s:arcely  a  tenth  of  the  whole  pos¬ 
tage  on  those  now  sent.  The  number  received 
will  also  be  largely  reduced,  because  the  general 
publication  of  each  decision,  advice  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  will  meet  all  similar  cases,  without  further 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

It  will  reduce  to  almost  nothing,  the  annual 
expense  of  miscellaneous  printing.  No  circular 
letters  will  be  required — no  separate  forms  for 
reports,  nor  instructions,  for  these  can  all  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  “  Assistant,”  and  copied  thence  for 
use,  by  the  several  Secretaries.  The  bill  for 
common  school  printing,  now  averages  about 
$500  aiiuually. 

It  will  also  save  the  state  a  large  sum  annually 
in  the  item  of  printing  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  for  distribution  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  say  five  thousand  dollars.  That  document 
can  now  be  annually  inserted  in  the  “Assistant,” 
and,  being  thus  widely  circulated,  no  extra  num¬ 
ber  will  be  required  by  either  House. 

These  last  considerations,  completely  remove 
the  only  plausible  objection — that  of  expense. 
The  saving  to  the  Slate  will  be  fully  $7,000  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  which  sum  will  de¬ 
fray  the  whole  cost.  But  so  strongly  convinced 
is  the  Superuiteudent  of  the  propriety  of  the 
measure,  that  he  would  unhesitatingly  recommend 
it,  even  if  the  increased  annual  expense  were  five 
thousand  dollars. 

If  authorized  to  be  published,  the  selection  of 
the  printer  of  the  “  Assistant,”  ought  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Superintendent.  The  intimate  re¬ 
lation,  and  frequent  intercourse  which  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  subsist  between  them,  would  render  it 
exceedingly  unpleasant  for  the  Superintendent  to 
be  forced  into  connexion  with  a  person  not  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable  to  him.  The  due  performance 
of  the  duty,  also  makes  it  proper  that  he  should 
have  the  full  and  perfect  control  of  the  paper.” 

Thus  ably  has  Mr.  Burrowes  argued  in  iavor  of  a  peri¬ 
odical  devoted  to  Education.  His  reasonings,  fonnded  on 
experience,  correspond  with  the  experience  and  reasonings 
of  gentlemen  in  other  states.  In  Ohio,  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Connecticut,  such  papers  are  published  and 
used  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Burrowes.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Superintendent,  we  are  happy  to  know  from  personal 
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interviews  with  him,  coindefcs  in  opinion  with  his  predecee* 
gor,  M  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  having  a  periodi¬ 
cal  paper  as  a  vehicle  of  conmunication  with  the  School 
Districts.  And  from  what  we  were  shewn  in  his  office, 
as  to  the  printing,  folding  and  endorsing  of  circular  letters 
&c.  and  the  extent  of  postage,  we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes  has  not  overrated  the  colt,  when  he  sets  it  down,  at 
$7,000.  The  thing  is  so  obviovB  to  common  sense,  that  we 
deem  nothing  farther  necessary  on  this  point.  We  may  be 
permitted,  however,  to  put  in  a  word  for  ourselves — a  selfish 
world  will,  at  least— ought  (o  indulge  us  in  this  matter. 
We  have  incurred  the  expense  and  risk  of  publishing  the 
first  Educational  Journal  in  Pennsylvania,  and  wc  are  not 
now  aware  of  any  in  newspaper  form,  of  a  prior  date  in  tlu 
Union,  'except  the  Common  School  Assistant,  in  New 
York. 

We  feel,  therefore,  8ui  though  a  claim  .existed  in  our  be¬ 
half,  and  would,  consequently,  feel  aggrieved  should  the 
Commonwealth  set  up  an  opposition  line — as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Burrowes.  In  that  event,  we  could  not  hope  to  sur¬ 
vive  a  year’s  competition:  and  the  state  would  enjoy  or  suf¬ 
fer  the  glory  of  having  put  down  the  Educator,  and  struck 
thereby  an  unjust  blow  at  men — or  at  least  at  one  who  has 
jeoparded  no  little  for  the  last  seven  years  in  the  cause  of 
Education.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  not  the  least  appre¬ 
hension.  For  we  can  see  good  reasons  why  the  periodical 
and  official  vehicle  between  the  Department,  and  the 
Districts,  and  Schools,  should  not  be  a  Government  paper, 

1.  The  Superintendent,  so  icfig  as  his  office  is  conabined 
with  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  cannot  possibly  edit  a  paper 
himself;  if  it  be  done  as  a  state  adair,  an  Editor  must  be 
hired  at  a  salary. 

2.  An  additional  salary  office  ought  to  be  avoided,  if  pos¬ 

sible.  For  two  reasons :  First,  to  avoid  the  expense;  Se¬ 
condly  to  prevent  an  extension  of  the  Superintendent’s  pa¬ 
tronage  :  and  thereby  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  scramble  for 
office,  affecting  the  cause  of  education.  , 

3.  The  state  cannot  print — nor  procure  printing  to  be 
done  at  Harrisburg,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  we  do  it  here. 
The  reason  we  enquire  not  after — of  the  fact  we  are  con¬ 
vinced. 

4.  The  wielding  of  the  power  of  the  press,  would,  be  a 
strong  temptation  to  make  it  subserve  party  purposes. 
When  parties  change,  of  course,  it  would  be  expected,  the 
Editor  would  change.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  par¬ 
ty  politics  be  forever,  as  heretofore,  excluded  from  this  de¬ 
partment  It  is  true,  we,  as  men,  have  our  political  opin¬ 
ions;  but  they  never  have  been  discoverable,  and  they  never 
will  be  discovered  in  the  Educator.  The  entire  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Educational  press,  as  to  its  proprietorship, 
upon  the  government,  is,  in  our  apprehension,  exceedingly 
desirable;  whilst  the  obligation  to  publish  all  such  matter  as 
the  Department  may  wish  to  publish,  must  answer  every 
purpose,  proposed  to  be  secured  by  a  journal  established  at 
the  cost  of  the  State. 

5.  This  suggests  a  ftfth  objection.  If  the  periodical 
were  edited  and  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dent,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  his  plans,  principles 
and  practices,  as  a  public  functionary,  would  be  discussed  in 
the  Educational  Journal — the  only  proper  place  for  such 
discussions — with  that  freedom  which  the  public  good  re¬ 
quires.  No  Editor  can  be  expected  to  admit  a  close  scruti¬ 
ny  into  his  own  proceedings,  and  a  refutation  of  his  own 
peculiar  plans  in  his  own  columns.  Thus  we  can  easily 
see,  that  free  discuseion  on  education  questions,  might,  yea, 
must  be  checked;  smd  truth  and  the  soundest  views  might 
be  suppressed.  It  would  give  to  the  Superintendent  a 
power  to  carry  a  favorite  project,  in  opposition  to  the  public 
good;  which  a  full  and  five  discuaaion  might  shew  to  be  of 
uifcnor  merit  and  utility.  And  this  might,  and  very  proba¬ 


bly  would  occur,  when  the  motives  were  pare :  becanseit 
belongs  to  human  nature  to  be  leee  eagle-eyed  in  detecting 
defects  in  itself,  than  in  others. 

From  such  considerations  we  have  been  induced  to  res¬ 
pond  at  once  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  directing  the  Committee  on  Education  to  enquire  in¬ 
to  the  expediency  of  the  State  subscribing  for  a  copy  of  our 
paper  for  each  school  district.  Gov.  Ritner,  says,  there  ave 
1,027  school  districts  in  the  State.  So  that  for  $1,027,  and 
a  small  trille  of  postage,  almost  the  whole  of  the  $7,000 
which  Mr.  Burrowes  says,  the  printing,  postage.  See.,  costs 
the  State,  would  be  saved.  Hence,  we  feel  very  sure,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  treasuiy,  the  Legislature  will 
strike  the  bargain.  We  ask  them  to  patronize  our  paper  and 
pocket  for  themselves  the  balance  of  the  $7,000.  If  the 
state  would  pledge  to  our  Trustees  the  money  saved  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  State,  by  subscribing  for  one  copy  of  our  paper 
for  each  School  District,  (Mr.  Burrowes  proposed  to  send 
three)  we,  the  Editors,  have  no  doubt,  the  said  Trus¬ 
tees  would  withdraw  their  petition  for  aid.  Let  the 
Trustees  receive  annually,  simply  and  only  what  the 
Educator  would  save  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  we  are 
content.  Or,  should  the  state  order  a  copy  of  our  paper  to 
each  of  her  Schools,  cs  a  certain  educational  meeting  in 
Upper  Mount  Bethel  has  very  happily  suggested,  and  there¬ 
by  gone  far  beyond  our  original  proposal,  we  will  reduce 
the  price  to  75  cents,  in  which  case,  every  school  in  the 
State  would  be  supplied  with  all  ths  Superintendents  in¬ 
structions,  the  laws  and  regulations,  at  less  cost  than  is  now 
incurred  for  their  very  defective  supply. 

T  E  R  R  A  C  U  L  T  u”r  A  L. 


FOR  SALE  HERE. 

Seedlings  of  the  Moms  Mba,  or  White  Ita- 
lia-i  Mulberry. 

Price,  $1  00  per  100. 

ALSO :  600  of  the  same  tree,  three  years  old, 

in  fine  order.  Price,  122  cents  per  tree. 

Persons  wishing  to  begin  the  feeding  of  the  Silk  Worm, 
cannot  expect  to  procure  the  means  at  lower  prices. 

Also :  A  few  ploughs  of  Deetz’s  patent,  wabraitted 
good.  Price,  $9  00. 

Also;  A  small  quantity  of  Sugar  Beet  seed.  $1  00,  per 
pound.  And  Beets  selected  for  raising  seed.  Price  25 
cents  each.  And  a  few  bushels  of  Parsnips  and  Carrots. 

Also:  to  bushels  of  excellent  Broom  Corn  seed — which, 
if  any  man  will  sow  broad  cast,  on  rich  land,  and  cut  for 
hay,  he  will  profit  more  than  by  Timothy  or  Clover.  Price, 
$1  50  per  bushel, 

N.B.  In  exchange  for  the  above,  we  shall  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  Hay,  Straw,  Grain,  or  Potatoes. 


From  the  Kentucky  Franklin  Farmer, 

Mb.  Euitob — Sir:  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
end  of  all  human  perfectioii ;  and  have  learned  much  of  the 
cunning,  arts  and  devices  of  time-serving  politicians.  Solo¬ 
mon,  after  a  long  career  in  search  of  human  felicity,  cried 
out,  “All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit”  This  he  intend¬ 
ed  for  posterity,  but  how  few  have  taken  his  advice,  or  ap¬ 
preciated  it,  unless  taught  by  sad  experience. 

Neither  do  I  expect  mankind  generally  to  understand  or 
appreciate  what  I  am  about  to  communicate.  But  since  I 
have  seen  your  remarks  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  am  not  left  without  hope  that  the  day  may 
come  when  farmers  will  feel  and  understand  their  interest 
and  weight  in  society;  and  so  oc/  as  to  make  the  politicians 
of  our  country  respect  thfm. 

I  will  first  give  you  the  opinion  of  an  old  and  respectable 
farmer,  who  lived  in  this  section  when  I  was  a  boy.  He, 
with  most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky,  was  much  in¬ 
volved  in  land  suits,  and  of  course  the  lawyers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  acquainted  with,  and  very  polite  to  him.  Attend¬ 


ing  to  some  suit  in  Frankfort  during  the  sitdng  of  the  Legie- 
lature,  he  found  all  the  lawyers  in  the  Legislative  Hall, 
v/bere  he  waited  till  the  House  adjourned ;  during  which 
li  ne  he  heard  much  lawyer  eloquence.  A  fter  each  speech,  he 
would  inquire  who  the  speaker  was!  He  was  answered, 

“  that  is  lawyer  ft.”  Another  speech,  “  that  is  lawyer  C.” 
Again  he  inquired!  “ that  is  lawyer  R.”  “Why,  are  all 
lawyers !”  and  was  answered  the  greater  part,  and  the  spea¬ 
kers  especially.”  When  the  House  adjourned,  his  lawyer 
acquaintances  were  very  anxious  to  know  what  he  thought 
of  what  'ne  had  seen  and  heard.  “  Why,”  said  he,  “  I  think 
the  world  is  turned  upside  down,  and  the  gravel  has  all  got 
on  top.”  “  How  so!  How  so?  was  the  inquiry.  “  Why,” 
said  he,  “  knowing  that  the  great  majority  of  tlie  people  are 
farmers,  and  the  major  part  of  the  interest  of  the  country 
was  the  farming  interest,  I  did  expect  to  find  the  greater 
part  of  the  I.cgislature  fanners,  end  at  work  with  all  their 
might,  as  they  arc  accustomed  to  at  home.  But  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  I  find  the  majority  are  lawyers,  and,  just  as  I  would 
expect,  all  talk  and  no  work.  By  my  shoul,  if  I  were  to  go 
into  my  field  and  find  my  boys  had  spent  the  live  long  day 
talking  about  how  they  were  to  do  their  work,  and  had  done 
none,  I  would  frail  them  like  cats  and  dogs.” 

Sir,  when  I  first  heard  this  anecdote,  I  thought  it  was  told 
to  exemplify  the  folly  of  the  old  man  ;  but  age  and  experi¬ 
ence  have  giving  me  an  entirely  difierent  understanding  of 
it.  Experience  has  taught  me  the  wisdom  of  the  figure  and 
remarks  of  the  old  man ;  and  that  he  was  neither  knave  nor 
fool. 

Therefore  I  give  it  in  place  of  my  reasoning,  as  the  alfdia 
and  omega;  the  first,  last,  and  only  reason  why  the  committee 
on  agriculture  asked  to  be  <lischarged  from  the  consulcration 
of  the  memorial  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  Why  a 
geological  survey  was  not  ordered  :  and,  in  short,  why  the 
world  is  turned  upside  down,  and  the  farmers  and  their  in¬ 
terests  ere  at  the  bottom. 

Farmers,  the  han'it  is  in  your  own  hand.  Apply  the  re¬ 
medy,  and  all  will  be  right,  viz:  Let  farmers  represent  far¬ 
mers. 

N.  B.  I  would  be  understood  as  not  wishing  to  exclude 
lawyers  altogether  from  the  legislative  councils  ;  but  would 
except  lawyers  of  practical  attainments  and  pursuits. 

Frim  the  Butler  Repos'tory. 

AGRICULTURAL  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  at  Butler  Pt.  by  the  Hon.  John  Gilmore. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society; 

At  a  late  meeting  of  this  Society,  I  was  request¬ 
ed  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  Agriculture,  I  have 
examined  the  subject  with  some  care  and  atten* 
tion,  and  now  present  you  with  the  result  of  that 
examination,  in  as  clear  and  concise  a  manner  as 
I  am  capable. 

Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  are 
the  three  great  branches  of  national  industry 
which  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  government. 
These  branches  of  productive  industry  constitute 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  af  our  country. 

The  earth  is  the  great  store-house  which  sup¬ 
plies  our  wants  ;  it  is  the  source  from  which  we 
derive  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The 
great  giver  of  all  good  has  spread  around  U8,with 
a  bountiful  hand,  the  good  things  of  this  world ; 
but  it  drops  not  into  the  lap  of  the  indolent ;  we 
must  earn  our  bread  by  the  svreat  of  our  brow  :  ' 
we  must  cultivate  the  soil. 

Gf  all  the  branches  agriculture  is  doubtless  the 
most  useful  and  necessary.  It  is  .that  interest 
upon  which  the  others  are  all  based.  It  feeds  the 
human  family;  it  is  the  nursing  parent  of  the 
State;  and,  as  Sully  has  expressed  it,  agriculture 
might  be  regarded  as  the  breasts  from  which  the 
State  derived  its  nourishment  and  support.  It  is 
the  most  ancient  and  honorable  employment,  and 
ought  to  be  held  in  esteem.  We  are  informed  in 
the  book  of  Judges,  that  Gideon,  the  mighty  man 
of  valor,  and  renowned  champion  and  judge  of 
Israel,  left  the  threshing-floor  to  lead  the  armies 
to  victory,  and  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  his 
people  ;  and  history  informs  us  that  Cincinnatus 
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left  hi*  plough  to  lead  the  Roman  armies  to  bat¬ 
tle;  afterward*  declined  the  rewards  gained  by 
hi*  victories^  exchanged  his  sword  for  the  plough¬ 
share,  and  returned  to  his  native  fields. 

Our  distinguished  men  in  modern  times,  here 
and  elsewhere,  have  delighted  themselves  with 
rural  improvements,  and  the  superintendence  of 
their  farms.  It  has  been  held  in  esteem  by  a 
Washington,  a  Jefferson,  and  a  Jackson. 

In  China,  the  best  cultivated  country  in  the 
world,  agriculture  is  held  in  honor.  On  a  certain 
day  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  Emperor,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  whole  court,  sets  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  sows  s  small  piece  of  land.  He  ce¬ 
lebrates  the  close  of  the  harvest  among  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  creates  the  best  farmer  in  his  dominions 
a  Mandarin.  Every  spot  is  cultivated,  even  the 
steep  sides  of  mountains  that  are  inaccessible  ex¬ 
cept  by  artificial  means.  So  much  impressed  was 
Gen.  Washington  with  the  importance  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  that  he  directed  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
it  in  the  following  manner,  by  his  message  of 
1796.  He  says : 

“  It  will  not  be  doubted  that,  with  reference 
either  to  individual  or  national  welfare,  agriculture 
is  of  primary  importance.  In  proportion  as  na¬ 
tions  advance  in  population,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  ap¬ 
parent,  and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
more  and  more  an  object  of  public  patronage. — 
Institutions  for  promoting  it  grow  up,  supported 
by  the  public  purse  ;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be 
dedicated  with  greater  propriety?  Among  the 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  this  end, 
none  have  been  attended  with  greater  success 
than  the  establishment  of  Boards,  composed  of 
proper  characters,  charged  with  collecting  and 
diffusing  information,  and  enabled  by  premiums 
and  small  pecuniary  aids,  to  encourage  and  assist 
a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.  This 
species  of  establishment  contributes  doubly  to 
the  increase  of  improvement,  by  stimulating  to 
enterprize  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  centre  the  results,  every  where,  of  indi- 
vi^al  skill  and  observation,  and  spreading  them 
over  the  whole  nation.  Experience  accoiiingly 
has  shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  instruments 
of  immense  national  benefit.’’ 

Mr.  President,  this  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country  to  his  children.  What 
a  wholesome  advice  ! 

Than  a  board  of  agriculture,  composed  of  pro¬ 
per  characters,  supported  by  the  public  purse, 
charged  with  the  collecting  and  diffusing  inform¬ 
ation  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre  the  results, 
and  spreading  them  over  the  whole  nation,  and 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improve¬ 
ment  by  pecuniary  aid  and  the  granting  of  pre¬ 
miums — to  what  object  could  money  be  dedicated 
with  greater  propriety?  If  this  advice  had  been 
followed,  our  country  at  this  day  would  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  different  aspect  in  wealth,  strength, 
and  agricultural  productions. 

Water  is  the  all-important  agent  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  world.  The  ancient  philosophers  considered 
it  a  simple  substance;  but  as  science  advanced,  it 
is  found  to  be  a  compound  of  two  elements,  in 
the  proportion  of  88  per  cent,  of  oxygen  to  12 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen  in  weight — but  the  measure 
of  one  part  of  hydrogen  is  equal  to  15  parts  of 
oxygen,  the  hydrogen  being  so  much  lighter — 
and  water  can  be  only  formed  by  these  two 
gases  in  the  proportions  here  mentioned.  With¬ 
out  water  or  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  the  best 


soil  in  the  world  would  be  barren.  As  some  of 
the  plants  derive  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  I  shall  give  its 
constituent  parts.  It  consists  of  oxygen  and  azote 
or  nitrogen  gases,  in  the  proportions  of  2 1  to  79. 
From  this  it  will  appear  that  water  and  the  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  contain  all  the  elements  of  which 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  composed.  In  H.  Cole¬ 
man’s  Essay  before  referred  to,  it  is  said,  “  that 
a  new  theory  of  vegetation  has  been  suggested  by 
some  distinguished  European  philosophers,  which 
proposes  to  approach  nearer  a  solution  of  the 
great  mystery,  than  has  yet  been  reached.”  A 
new  substance  has  been  discovered  in  all  soils 
and  manures,  which  is  denominated  Humin, 
or  Geine.  He  says,  Humin  is  a  substance  not 
unlike  carbon,  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  mis¬ 
taken.  He  says  that  Humic  acid  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  mixed  with  water,  according  to  this  dis¬ 
covery,  constitute  the  chief  food  of  plants. 


From  the  Cultivator. 

CUTTING  CORN  FODDER  FOR  CATTLE. 

Having  occasion,  about  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1836,  to  pass  through  your  city,  and  stop¬ 
ping  for  an  hour  at  Bement’s  Hotel,  I  had  an  ac¬ 
cidental  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operation 
of  a  “  Green’s  Straw  Cutter and  so  well  was 
I  pleased  at  first  sight  with  its  execution,  that  I 
proceeded  immediately  to  Thorburn’s  and  made 
a  purchase.  Feeling  a  little  bit  streaked,  as 
“  Slickville”  would  say,  after  getting  it  home, 
lest  some  of  the  more  “knowing  ones”  among 
my  neighbors,  should  take  it  into  their  “bump  of 
self-esteem”  to  underrate  my  wisdom  in  parting 
with  “thirty  round  dollars  for  a  little  machine,” 
which  Sampson  would  have  pocketed  just  in  the 
way  we  common  folks  do  a  jack-knife,  I  made 
some  haste  to  get  it  into  effective  operation, 
working  up  hay  and  straw  for  my  horses,  and 
stalks  for  my  cattle.  Of  this  latter  article,  I  had 
on  hand  the  produce  of  some  4^  acres,  heavy 
growth,  and  I  directed  my  man  to  prepare  of  it 
daily  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  keep  (your  par¬ 
don,  Dr.  Webster,)  of  five  cows  :  which  quantity 
proved  not  to  vary  much  from  ten  bushels,  and 
occupied  in  the  preparation  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  hours  per  day.  On  this  allowance,  with 
pretty  uniformly  a  little  oat  straw  in  the  yard  at 
noon,  my  cows  were  kept  until  some  time  in 
April,  when  the  supply  was  exhausted.  I  never 
wish  to  have  my  cows  winter  better.  Of  the 
fodder  thus  prepaied,  (cut  simply,  and  neither 
brined,  salted  nor  steamed,)  and  fed  to  them  in 
mangers  in  their  stalls,  they  consumed,  by  meas¬ 
ure,  five  parts  out  of  six ;  the  rejected  portion 
consisting  entirely  of  the  largest  buts.  These 
were  thrown  daily  into  the  yard,  as  refuse ;  a 
measure  to  be  placed  entirely  to  the  score  of  mis¬ 
management,  for  had  they  been  left  in  the  mangers, 
and  the  allowance  shortened  a  little,  I  am  since 
convinced,  they  would  have  totally  disappeared. 

Atone  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  for  four 
months,  the  time  consumed  in  preparing  the  fod¬ 
der  amounts  to  seven  and  a  half  days  ;  which,  at 
four  shillings  per  day,  will  make  the  expense  of 
cutting  t5.  The  saving  in  the  fodder  cannot  be 
fairly  estimated  at  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
or  the  entire  keeping  of  one  two-thirds  cows  (so 
“Colburn”  cuts  up  cattle,)  for  four  months.  This 
being  equal  to  the  keeping  of  one  cow  for  6  2-3 
months  may  be  quickly  set  down  at  the  current 
value  of  two  tons  of  good  hay,  say  $20.  Clear 
profit,  $15.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  ttn/iroue- j 


ment  of  the  manure,  consequent  on  this  mode  of 
feeding  the  stalks,  instead  of  casting  them  whole 
into  the  yard  after  the  caramon  practice,  is  of  it- 
self  almost  an  equivalenlfor  all  the  extra  expense. 

The  Ist  of  Deeember,  1837,  I  commenced  in 
the  same  way,  on  the  produce  of  four  acres,  (very 
heavy  growth  of  the  large  Dutton,)  except  that  I 
fed  it  to  20  two  year  olds.  These  had  previous, 
ly  eaten  no  hay,  and  I  instructed  my  man  to  keep 
them  rather  close  for  the  first  few  days,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  clear  their  mangers.  In  this  I 
succeeded  so  completely,  that  at  the  end  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  stalks,  I  could  say  without  hesitation,  I 
did  not  believe,  that  of  the  whole  supply,  apound 
to  the  ton  had  been  wasted  hy  rejection.  From 
beginning  to  end,  a  single  shovel  full  of  leavings 
have  not  been  removed  from  the  mangers,  and  at 
the  end,  a  shovel  full  could  not  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  them.  These  cattle  were  also  allow¬ 
ed  a  little  straw  once  a  day  in  the  yard.  A  short 
time  previous  to  their  commencing  on  the  stalks 
they  were  purchased  in  the  neighborhood,  at  $17^ 
per  head.  When  they  had  finished  them,  some 
two  months  after,  I  could  have  readily  sold  the 
whole  of  them  at  $25  per  head.  Advance  on 
their  aggregate  value,  $150.  I  have  not  yet  been 
laughed  of  for  purchasing  the  Straw  Cutter;  and 
should  I,  by  any  accident,  be  deprived  of  the  one 
I  now  have,  I  would  run  the  risk  of  being  laugh¬ 
ed  at,  and  pay  $100  for  another,  could  I  not  ob¬ 
tain  it  cheaper.  1  understand,  however  that  the 
price  of  the  article  is  getting  reduced,  in  which  I 
very  much  rejoice,  as  I  should  like  to  see  it  in¬ 
troduced  generally. 

I  should  have  remarked  before,  that  my  stalks 
are  uniformly  cut  at  the  ground,  which  practice 
of  course  I  fully  approve.  The  largest  buts  are 
cut  without  difficidty,  and  in  no  way  injure  the 
knives  of  the  cutter.  These  I  have  hitherto  been 
under  the  necessity  of  sharpening  no  oftener  than 
once  in  twelve  months,  though  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  them,  in  hay,  straw  and  stalks, 
lias  amounted  to  not  less  than  from  ten  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  tons  per  year.  To  facilitate  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  machine,!  annex  to  it  a  false  apron 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the' stalks,  the /rue 
one  being  of  insufficient  dimensions,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  clear  the  spaces  bet  ween  the  knives  with 
an  instrument  kept  at  hand  for  this  purpose. 

Perhaps,  from  what  has  been  advanced  above, 

I  may  be  thought  by  some  to  have  a  strong  mo¬ 
tive  for  recommending  “Green’s  Straw  Cutter.” 

I  certainly  have,  sir  ;  and  an  equally  strong  one 
far  speaking  in  favour  of  any  other  cutter  that 
will  do  the  same  execution,  and  cojiseqnently  af¬ 
ford  the  same  profit  to  the  owner.  The  only  in¬ 
ducement  I  have  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  any 
machine  of  the  kind,  is  to  be  found  alone  in  the 
results  of  the  above  detailed  experiments. 

ASAHEL  FOOTE. 


DISEASED  PEAR  AND  PEACH  TREES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Franklin  Farmer; 

Sm: — It  is  now  about  three  years  since  my  pear  trees  | 
and  apple  trees  began  to  decay  in  many  of  their  limbs,  which 
dried  up  and  threatened  the  entire  loss  of  different  trees.  I 
trimmed  them  as  far  up  as  I  could  reach.  Having  planted 
them  myself,  I  could  not  attribute  their  decay  to  old  age;  be¬ 
sides,  many  people  complained  of  the  same  thing.  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  cause  must  have  been  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  I  tried  several  experiments  to  counteract  the  evil,  if 
possible.  Last  year  one  of  the  pear  trees  seemed  to  revive 
considerably.  It  appears  that  in  France,  they  have  ndopted 
the  method  of  rubbing  the  trunks  and  the  end  of  the  limbs 
of  their  fruit  treaa  with  oil,  particularly  when  they  are  moa- 
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tj  or  callous.  I  tried  it  therefore  Ufion  tny  largest  pear 
tree,  (5  feel  6  inches  circumference,^  after  having  carefully  I 
•craped  off  the  outer  hark,  and  cleaned  the  trunk  at  the 
branches  that  forms  a  hollow,  and  which  was  full  of  earth 
tnd  decayed  matter.  1  poured  on  some  (lard)  oil,  and  care¬ 
fully  rubbed  the  place  with  it ;  the  tree  revived  considera¬ 
bly,  and  bore  a  few  pears  which  it  had  entirely  ceased  to  do 
for  two  years  back.  The  present  spring  will  prove  whether 
this  success  must  he  attributed  to  the  experiment.  Peach 
trees  have  like  .vise  decayid  lately  in  this  country,  and  I  have 
lost  several  very  valuable  ones  wi;hia  four  yeats;  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  large  white  gruh,  which  attacks  the  roots  and 
kills  the  tree.  At  a  friend’s  house,  I  happened  to  see  a  fine 
peach  tree  in  a  very  flourishing  condition — he  told  me,  that 
one  month  before,  the  leaves  were  all  yellow,  and  that  he 
had  taken  the  earth  from  around  the  root,  poured  in  the  hole 
about  one  gallon  of  fish  brine,  and  then  threw  back  the  earth 
in  the  hole.  I  returned  home  and  did  the  same  to  my  peach 
trees,  and  soon  saw  them  resume  a  new  vigor  and  healthy 
appearance  in  their  foliage.  .Now,  it  remains  for  me  to  tty 
and  discover  whether  this  effect  is  produced  hy  the  oily  mat¬ 
ter  or  the  sail  of  Jhe  fish  brine;  and,  in  older  to  ascertain  it, 
I  shall  rub  my  trees  this  spring  with  fish  oil,  by  means  of  a 
brush.  If  there  is  an  oily  principle  in  all  vegetable  suli- 
•tances,  and  that  it  constitutes  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of 
manure,  and  in  that  slate  is  so  useful  to  the  tender  hairy 
roots  of  trees,  why  should  it  not  be  so  in  preventing  the  difi 
ierent  effects  of  atmospherical  influence,  when  it  is  vitiated 
by  unknown  causes  1 

There  is  a  wide  difference  lietween  that  excessive  credulity 
which  believes  every  thing,  and  the  propensity  to  entertain 
doubt  upon  every  subject,  or  deny  every  thing.  Each  of 
these  dispositions  may  be  of  great  injury  to  the  progress  of 
science.  All  (hat  reason  requires  is,  to  ascertain  the  truth 
by  repeated  experiments,  guided  by  reason.  I  humbly  hope 
that  others  may  try  the  above  expeiiments,  of  which  I  will 
give  you  the  ultimate  result  this  spring. 

I  am,  sir,  yours, 

W.  MENTELLE. 


From  tJit  Genessee  Farmer. 

BEES. 

Mr.  Tucker: — I  have  noticed  that  the  man- 
agenient  of  bees  ia  a  subject  which  has  often  call¬ 
ed  forth  remarks  from  subscribers  to  your  truly 
valuable  paper,  the  Genessee  Farmer.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  subject  to  very  many  readers,  if  not  to 
all.  Great  improvements  in  the  management  of 
the  honey  bee  have  been  made  within  a  few  years 
past,  which  have  benefitted  both  “tenants  and 
landlords” — and  probably,  still  greater  may  yet 
be  made  by  apiarian  philosophers.  But  I  have 
no  claim  to  be  ranked  among  these.  My  object 
now  is  simply  to  state  a  method  which  a  friend 
of  mine  pursues  to  obtain,  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  ease  and  convenience,  (he  choicest  and  most 
delicious  honey  in  great  abundance.  Upon  this 
friend  1  lately  called,  and  partook  bountifully  of 
his  “  milk  and  his  honey” — of  the  honey  first, 
however,  and  then  of  the  milk.  This  rich  treat 
1  enjoyed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Nathan  Bancroft, 
about  a  mile  from  our  village.  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
method  may  not  be  new  to  all,  yet  it  may  be  to 
some  of  your  readers.  After  spending  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  the  evening  before  a  cheerful  fire,  in 
the  midst  of  a  social  and  agreeable  family, — 
“Come,”  said  Mr.  B.,  “let  us  walk  up  into  my 
garret” — and  with  knife  and  plate  in  one  hand, 
and  candle  in  the  other,  he  led  the  way  and  we 
followed  on  until  we  came  to  the  room  from 
which  was  brought  forth  “sweetness.”  This  is 
a  tight-plastered  dark  room,  of  the  bigness  of  a 
common  size  bed  room,  in  which  were  placed 
hives  for  the  “busy  bees” — being  a  safe  and  com¬ 
fortable  dwelling  both  for  summer  and  winter,  for 
the  most  industrious  and  frugal  creatures  of  any 
tn  the  world.  In  this  room,  boards  about  two 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  long,  are  placed  edgewise 
upon  the  floor,  a  little  distance  from  the  outer 


wall  of  the  house,  and  upon  these-the  hives  are 
8'*t ;  a  board  shelf  is  then  placed  between  an 
aperture  in  the  hive,  near  the  centre  of  one  side 
of  it,  to  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  over  which  the 
bees  travel  in  coming  in  and  passing  out.  Their 
house  room  is  sufficiently  ventilated,  a  hole  being 
made  also  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive, 
'riius,  having  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from 
tlieir  dwelling,  in  all  necessary  ways,  they  need 
not  be  disturbed  or  injured  by  man,  nor  by  ani¬ 
mal  of  any  kind.  When  the  cold  season  comes 
on,  they  retire  to  their  inner  room  (the  middle  of 
the  hive,)  where  they  have  a  plenty  of  food  in 
store  for  tliemselves — having  left  under  the  shelf 
and  attached  to  the  under  pait  and  sides  of  the 
hives,  as  well  as  at  the  top  of  the  hives,  enough 
of  the  most  beautiful  white  comb,  filled  with  the 
purest  honey,  without  bee  or  spot,  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  creature.  ’I'liirty  pounds  might  have 
been  taken  from  the  hive  we  saw,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  tlie  liees  in  the  least.  With  one  slice 
from  the  inside  of  the  hive  we  loaded  our  plate 
with  the  finest  honey  in  comb,  and  returned  to 
enjoy  the  treat.  Yours,  &c. 

J.  D. 

Medina,  January,  1839. 


Celery. — The  stalks  of  the  leaves,  when 
blanched,  arc  used  as  salads,  from  autumn  to 
spring ;  they  are  also  boiled  to  flavor  soups,  and 
sometimes  to  be  used  at  dinner.  Celeriac  is 
cullivafed  for  its  root  alone;  it  is  excellent 
sliced  in  soups,  for  peculiar  flavor ;  or  boil¬ 
ed  till  tender  it  is  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar; 
or  it  is  stewed  to  flavor  rich  sauces.  This  last 
kind  is  sown  in  April,  in  a  hot  bed  or  warm 
exposition,  and  transplanted  to  fifteen  inches 
asunder  every  way  in  moist,  rich  ground,  but 
the  plants  are  never  earthed  up.  The  former 
kinds  are  sown  in  April  and  May,  in  fine  rich 
earth,  and  shaded  or  covered  with  a  board  till 
the  seeds  vegetate.  Transplant  to  trenches  a 
foot  wide,  a  foot  deep,  tlie  plants  a  foot  asun¬ 
der  ;  preserve  every  leaf,  but  destroy  offsets. 
Earth  up  in  dry  weather,  to  blanch  the  leaf 
stalks. — Kenrick. 

From  Duncan’s  Sacred  Philosophy. 

HIBERNATION  OF  BEES. 

Among  insects,  there  is  none  more  commonly 
known,  or  more  universally  admired  for  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  instinct,  than  the  honey-bee.  Of 
these  instincts,  such  as  are  intended  for  its  pre¬ 
servation  during  winter,  come  particularly  under 
our  present  notice  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  pre¬ 
mise  a  few  words  as  to  tlie  general  state  and 
economy  of  this  wonderful  insect.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  liive  have  been  usually  divided  into  three 
distinct  classes,  viz:  the  queen,  the  drones,  and 
the  workers ;  but  it  has  been  recently  discovered 
that  there  is  yet  another  distinct  class,  or  at  least 
that  the  working- bees  may  be  divided  into  two 
separate  tribes  or  castes,  called  Nurse~bees  and 
fVax-workers.  This  last  dis'linction,  which  is 
not  generally  known,  was  ascertained  by  M.  Hu¬ 
ber,  and  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over,  especi¬ 
ally  as  it  is  on  the  wax-workers  that  the  winter 
provision  of  food  entirely  devolves.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  nurse-bees,  which  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  wax-workers,  is  to  collect  honey 
for  the  immediate  subsistance  of  those  which  do 


not  leave  the  hive,  as  well  as  of  the  young  grubs, 
of  which  latter  they  seem  to  have  the  special 
charge,  and  also  to  give  the  finishing  touches, 
as  it  were,  to  the  cells  and  combs  left  imperfect 
by  the  others.  The  duty  of  the  wax-workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  provide  cells,  in  which  the 
queen  may  deposit  her  eggs,  and  reservoirs,  in 
which  they  may  store  the  honey  for  future  use; 
and  it  has  been  found,  by  accurate  observation, 
that  the  one  caste  does  not  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  the  other.  The  offices  of  the  queen 
and  of  the  drones  are  well  known,  the  former 
being  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  hive,  and  the 
mother  of  its  progeny;  llie  latter  being  all  males, 
and  intended  by  nature  for  the  fecundation  of  the 
queen.  Of  the  drones,  it  is  said  that  there  are 
not  more  than  the  proportion  of  100  to  a  hive 
consisting  of  5000  or  6000.  Of  the  latter,  though 
several  are  produced,  only  one  is  permitted  to 
live,  this  autocrat  bearing  no  rival  near  her 
throne. 

Such  being  the  remarkable  constitution  of  this 
industrious  community,  let  us  now  see  in  what 
manner  they  are  directed  by  the  Author  of  their 
instincts  to  secure  themselves  against  the  sterility 
of  tlie  winter  months.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to 
be  a  law  of  this  little  commonwealth,  that  no 
idlers  shall  be  permitted  to  exist.  The  drones 
contribute  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  hive. 
They  have  fulfilled  their  part  as  soon  as  the 
queen  is  rendered  fruitful ;  and,  when  this  impor¬ 
tant  point  has  been  gained,  and  the  hive  has  been 
secured  in  the  means  of  future  increase,  or  at 
least,  before  any  serious  and  united  effort  is  made 
to  complete  the  winter’s  provision,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  drones  are  condemned  to  utter  extermina¬ 
tion.  In  July  or  Angusl,  the  whole  working- 
classes  seem  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  a  deadly 
fury  toward  the  unproductive  part  of  the  great  fa¬ 
mily.  They  chase  their  unhappy  victims  from 
every  place  of  refuge,  till  at  last  they  are  brought 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  where  at  last  they  are 
indiscriminately  massacred,  their  bodies  being 
transfixed  with  many  wounds,  and  then  thrown 
lifeless  out  of  the  hive.  So  great  is  their  antipa¬ 
thy,  at  this  time,  to  the  whole  race  of  drones, 
that  they  simultaneously  destroy  the  male  eggs 
and  larvse,  and  tear  open  the  cocoons  of  their  pu¬ 
pa;,  in  order  to  devote  them  to  one  common  de¬ 
struction.  “  This  destruction  of  the  males,  how¬ 
ever,”  says  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  “  is  not  the  effect  of  a  blind  and  in- 
discriminating  instinct;  for,  if  a  hive  be  deprived 
of  its  queen,  tlie  massacre  docs  not  take  place, 
while  the  hottest  persecution  rages  in  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hives.  In  this  case,  the  males  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  survive  one  winter.”  The  providental 
design  of  this  doubtless  is,  that,  should  a  young 
queen  be  reared,  she  may  find  a  husband. 

No  sooner  has  the  hive  got  rid  of  the  incum¬ 
brance  of  the  drones,  than  they  commence,  with 
assiduity,  to  lay  up  their  winter  stores.  Du¬ 
ring  the  preceding  months  of  summer,  honey  was 
to  be  found  in  great  abundance,  being  yielded  by 
almost  every  flower;  and  they  had  partly  availed 
themselves  of  that  season  of  exuberance,  to  re¬ 
plenish  their  cells.  But  they  had  not  set  about 
the  matter  in  good  earnest ; — they  had  considered 
it  as  a  pastime,  rather  than  as  a  task: — when  they 
poured  the  delicious  food  into  their  cells,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  rather  with  the  view  of 
disgorging  a  too  plentiful  meal,  and  of  relieving 
themselves  from  t^  effects  of  gluttony,  than  from 
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any  care  about  the  future.  They  had  been  luxu¬ 
riating  in  overflowing  sweets,  and  were  little  care¬ 
ful  of  a  coming  season  of  scarcity. 

Now,  however,  the  state  of  things  is  altered. 
Though  the  season  is  still  fine,  the  honey-bearing 
flowers  have  begun  to  appear  in  less  plenty,  and 
much  remains  to  be  done,  with  diminished  means. 
The  young  brood  are  fast  vacating  the  cells, 
where  they  were  hatched,  and  these  cradles  must 
now  be  converted  into  storehouses.  All  is  bustle 
and  animation.  Not  an  idler  is  to  be  seen.  The 
queen,  like  a  presiding  genius,  hurries  from  place  | 
to  place,  to  see  that  all  are  at  their  proper  tasks. 
Some  clean  out  the  emptied  cells,  or  rather  smooth  ! 
and  prepare  them,  for  the  cocoons  of  the  maggots 
are  never  removed;  others  repair  the  wax,  where 
injured,  or,  if  necessary,  construct  new  deposito¬ 
ries;  while  others,  again,  fly  far  and  wide  in 
search  of  the  honey  and  pollen,  which  are  to  form 
the  treasure  of  the  hive,  and  to  preserve  them 
from  want  in  the  winter,  and  early  days  of  the 
future  spring.  The  eagerness  and  industry  of 
these  tiny  foragers,  is  quite  delightful.  Not  only 
do  they  rifle  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  especially 
those  of  the  clover  and  heath  ;  but  put  in  requi¬ 
sition  the  ripening  fruits,  when  pierced  by  birds, 
and  the  leaves  of  some  trees  from  which  a  sac¬ 
charine  fluid,  at  this  season,  exudes,  and  even  the 
honey-dew,  as  it  is  called, — an  excrement  emit¬ 
ted  by  the  aphides. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  harvest  causes  all  these  resources  to  fail, 

,  and  a  coming  famine  is  anticipated.  The  bees 
are  then  thrown  upon  their  shif^ts,  and  the  law  of 
self-preservation  overcomes  the  respect  which 
they  seem  otherwise  inclined  to  show  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  neighbours.  “On  these  occasions,” 
says  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopedia,  already  alluded  to,  “the  dis¬ 
tressed  bees  often  betake  Uiemselves  to  plunder. 
Spies  are  sent  out  to  examine  the  neighboring 
hives.  Allured  by  the  smell  of  honey,  they  ex- 
'  amine  the  appearance  and  strength  of  its  posses¬ 
sors;  and,  selecting  the  weakest  hive  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  attack,  they  begin  a  furious  onset,  which 
costs  great  numbers  their  lives.  If  the  invaders 
should  fail  to  force  their  entrance,  they  retreat, 
and  are  not  pursued  by  those  they  have  assailed; 
but  if  they  succeed  in  making  g‘>od  the  assault, 
the  war  continues  to  rage  in  the  interior  of  the 
hive,  till  oue  party  is  utterly  exterminated; — rein¬ 
forcements  are  sent  for  by  the  invading  army  ; — 
and  the  bees  from  the  neighbouring  hives  often 

i'oin  the  assailants,  and  parmke  of  the  plunder, 
n  a  short  time,  the  whole  of  tlie  enemies’  mag¬ 
azines  are  completely  emptied.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  invaders  should  be  defeated,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  party  is  by  no  means  safe  from  the  attack 
of  the  bees  from  other  hives,  if  any  of  them 
should  chance  to  have  mingled  in  the  fray,  and 
especially  if  they  have  once  penetrated  as  far  as 
die  magazines;  for,  in  that  case,  they  are  sure  to 
return,  accompanied  with  a  large  reinforcement ; 
and  the  unfortunate  hive  that  has  been  once  at¬ 
tacked,  ultimately  falls  a  sacrifice  to  those  repeat¬ 
ed  invasions.” 

Meanwhile,  the  year  advances,  and  the  increa¬ 
sing  cold  warns  the  little  Commonwealth,  that  it 
is  £mgerou8  to  go  abroad;  and  indeed,  the  grow- 
•  ing  deficiency  of  their  natural  food,  convinces 
.them,  before  the  end  of  autumn,  that  the  period 
of  cessation  from  labor  out  of  doors  has  arrived. 
^Fhey  now  live  on  their  collected  provisions,  till  j 
die  reduced  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  causes  i 


them  to  lose  their  appetite,  and  to  become  torpid. 
The  sleep  of  this  little  insect  is  by  no  ineans  so 
deep,  or  so  continuous,  as  that  of  many  other 
species  of  animals;  and,  had  not  the  Creator  en¬ 
dowed  them  with  the  wonderful  industry  and 
,  forethought  we  have  described,  the  whole  species 
I  would  soon  become  extinct  in  this  northern  cli- 
I  mate,  and  indeed  in  almost  any  climate  of  the 
:  temperate  zone.  Some  naturalists  have  even  dis- 
;  puted  the  fact  of  the  torpidity  of  the  bee,  under 
'  any  ordinary  circumstances ;  while  others  have 
gone  to  an  opposite  extreme.  We  believe  there 
is  no  doubt,  that,  in  an  equable  temperature  ap¬ 
proaching  to  frost,  bees  do  become  torpid, — a 
pfoof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a 
hive,  buried,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  under 
ground,  will  survive  till  spring,  when  it  may  be 
disinterred  in  a  healthy  state,  without  much  ex¬ 
haustion  of  its  v/inter  stock.  Now,  it  has  been 
proved  by  various  experiments,  that  a  current  of 
air  through  a  hive  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  bees  in  their  active  state,  and  that 
this  ventilation  is  kept  up  by  means  of  the  bees 
themselves,  who  use  their  wings  for  that  put  pose, 
whieh  produces  the  humming  noise  to  be  observ¬ 
ed  in  hives.  Were  the  bees,  therefore,  when  bu¬ 
ried  awake  and  active,  they  would  assuredly  be 
suffocated.  Several  of  our  most  celebrated  natu- 
ralistc,  however  (and,  among  the  rest,  the  elder 
Huber),  affirm  positively,  that  bees  do  not  be¬ 
come  torpid  in  winter.  He  says,  that  the  heat 
of  a  well-peopled  hive  is  as  high  as  86°  of  Fahren¬ 
heit,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  open  air,  is  several  degrees  below 
zero,  this  heat  being  generated  by  the  bees  clus¬ 
tering  together,  and  keeping  themselves  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  that,  even  in  this  degree  of  external 
cold,  they  may  be  heard  buzzing,  as  they  always 
do  when  ventilating  the  hive.  Reaumer,  as  well 
as  other  distinguished  observers,  as  positively 
maintains  the  opposite,  and  more  popular  opin¬ 
ion.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  the  truth  lies  be¬ 
tween; — that  the  ordinary  state  of  a  hive,  in  cold 
weather,  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  state 
of  torpidity,  but  that  bees  are  easily  excited,  and 
that,  when  roused,  the  temperature  of  the  hive 
quickly  rises,  in  proportion  to  their  alarm  or  irri¬ 
tation.  While  we  think,  therefore,  that  Huber’s 
experience  may  thus  be  accounted  for,  we  hearti¬ 
ly  acquiesce  in  the  following  observations  of 
•Reaumer,  taken  as  expressing  the  general  state 
of  a  hive  in  winter.  “  It  has  {been  established,” 
says  he,  “  with  a  wisdom  which  we  cannot  but 
admire — with  which  every  thing  in  nature  has 
been  made  and  ordained — that  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  which  the  country  furnishes 
nothing  to  bees,  they  have  no  longer  need  to  eat. 
The  cold  which  arrests  the  vegetation  of  plants, 
— which  deprives  our  fields  and  meadows  of  their 
flowers,  throws  the  bees  into  a  state  in  which 
nourishment  ceases  to  be  necessary  to  them :  it 
keeps  them  in  a  sort  of  torpidity,  in  which  no 
transpiration  from  them  takes  place,  or  at  leiist 
during  which  the  quantity  of  what  transpires  is 
so  inconsiderable,  that  it  cannot  be  restored  by 
aliment,  without  their  lives  being  endangered.” 

The  following  humane  observations,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  publication,  are  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  to  bee-breeders  (he 
practice  of  Mr.  Nutt,  as  detailed  by  this  author, 
by  which  the  cruelty  he  deprecates  may  be  a- 
voided,  even  with  profit. 

“  The  usual  practice  of  obtaining  honey  from 


domestic  bees,  was  one  of  great,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  wanton  and  unnecessary  cruelty.  The 
little  creatures,  after  they  have  toiled  throughout 
the  whole  season,  were  not  only  deprived  of  all 
the  winter  store  which  they  had  accumulated,  but 
they  were  smoked  with  sulphur  in  the  hive,  by 
means  of  which  both  old  and  young  were  entire¬ 
ly  cut  cff.  There  is  a  degree  of  unfeeling  cruelty 
in  this,  at  which  the  mind  revolts  ;  because, 
though  ail  creatures  are,  in  ?ome  way  or  other, 
adapted  for  tke  use  of  man,  the  destruction  of  the 
creaturec  is  no  part  of  man’s  legitimate  occupa¬ 
tion.  He  has,  undoubtedly,  a  right  to  his  share 
of  every  production  of  the  earth,  which  can  in 
any  way  contribute  to  his  comfort;  but  it  is  his 
duty  and  his  interest  to  ^take  that  share,  in  wis¬ 
dom,  not  in  wantonness ;  and  he  could,  upon 
every  occasion,  so  manage  matters,  as  that  the 
quantity  which  he  takes,  might  benefit  that  which 
is  left ;  and  thus,  while  he  uses,  he  might  ame¬ 
liorate  and  improve  all  that  grows  and  lives  a- 
round  him;  and  so  be  the  adorner  of  creation,  and 
not  the  destroyer. 

“  Many  plans  have  been  resorted  to,  for  the 
preservation  of  bees,  and  the  leaving  of  as  much 
honey  as  shall  support  them  during  the  winter. 
One  of  the  most  recent,  and,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  these,  is  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Nutt,  a  culti¬ 
vator  of  bees  in  Lincolnshire.  In  this  method, 
three  boxes  are  placed  together,  with  a  door  for 
entrance  in  the  central  box  only,  but  with  a  com¬ 
munication  between  it  and  each  of  the  lateral 
ones.  By  means  of  ventilation,  the  two  side 
boxes  are  kept  at  a  heat  which  is  well  adapted  for 
labouring  bees,  but  below  that  at  which  the 
young  are  hatched.  The  bees  are  placed,  at  first 
in  the  central  box  only;  and  when  the  first  swarm 
of  the  season  is  produced,  and  would  depart,  ad¬ 
mission  is  given  to  one  of  the  side  boxes ;  and, 
when  that  is  filled,  similar  admission  is  given  ii- 
to  the  other.  The  temperature  of  these  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  means  of  ventilators;  and,  when  it  is  as¬ 
certained  that  one  of  them  is  full,  as  much  venti¬ 
lation  is  given  to  it,  as  drives  all  the  bees  into  the 
central  box;  the  communication  between  them  is 
closed,  and  the  box  is  removed,  without  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  single  bee. 

This  is  not  the  only  advantage  gained;  for  the 
honey  is  purer,  and  altogether  of  a  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  The  low  temperature  of  the  side  boxes,  not 
only  prevents  a  queen  bee  from  taking  up  her  a- 
bode  in  them  ;  but  none  of  the  eggs,  the  young, 
or  the  substance  required  for  their  nourishment 
in  the  larva  state,  are  ever  deposited  in  those 
boxes.  Thus  they  contain  only  honey-cells  and 
honey;  and  as  those  cells  are  constructed  only  as 
they  are  required,  the  combs  are  always  full. 

“By  this  means,  from  one  swarm  of  bees,  cul¬ 
tivated  for  five  years,  Mr.  Nutt  obtained  737  lbs. 
of  honey,  and  left  712  lbs.,  during  the  currency 
of  time  for  the  maintenance  of  bees,  the  increase 
of  which  was  regularly  progressive  during  the 
whole  time,  which,  from  its  superior  quality, 
would  be  worth  fourteen  guineas,  on  the  average 
of  every  year,  besides  the  expense  of  bringing  ii 
to  market.  There  are  very  many  situations  of 
this  country,  where  every  cottager  might  culti' 
vate  one  such  establishment  of  bees,  the  profit* 
of  which  would  suffice  to  furnish  himself  and  hi* 
family  with  comfortable  clothing,  and  also  to  re¬ 
place  their  household  furniture.”* 

•Mudie’s  edition  of  Wedey’s  Natural  Philosophy,  voLi 
pp.  264,  266. 


